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cause of which was unknown, and which the medical know- 
ledge of that day was unable in the least degree to mitigate 
or cure. 

It was then, as it has been since, a custom to affix to the 
names of kings some epithet descriptive of their character or 
their fortunes. That which was given to Alfred does not 
recall to us the statesman, the warrior, the poet, or the philo- 
sopher; but the quality most of all essential to greatness 
such as his — to all true greatness: he was called "Alfred, 
the Truth-teller." 

But we must forbear ; for we have already extended this - 
article far beyond our original purpose ; and we will close it 
with the words with which the dying king sought to prepare 
his son and his successor to enter upon his great duties. 

" Thou, my dear son, set thee now beside me, and I will deli- 
ver thee true instructions. My son, I feel that my hour is com- 
ing. My countenance is wan. My days are almost done. We 
must now part. I shall go to another world, and thou shalt be 
left alone in all my wealth. I pray thee (for thou art my dear 
child) strive to be a father, and a lord to thy people. Be thou 
the children's father, and the widow's friend. Comfort thou the 
poor, and shelter the weak ; and, with all thy might, right that 
which is wrong. And, son, govern thyself by law ; then shall 
the Lord love thee, and God above all things shall be thy reward. 
Call thou upon him to advise thee in all thy need, and so shall 
he help thee the better to compass that which thou wouldest." 



Art. III. — A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 
founded on the Larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. 
William Freund ; with Additions and Corrections from 
the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. 
By E. A. Andrews, LL. D. New York : Harper & 
Brothers. 1851. 8vo. pp. 1663. 

It is with great pleasure that we announce the appearance 
of this work. We should have preferred to make the an- 
nouncement earlier ; but, although we have, for more than 
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sixteen years, been acquainted with the character and merits 
of the original work of Freund, we wished to make ourselves 
in some small measure acquainted with the translation also 
before expressing an opinion. If of any literary product, the 
homely proverb that " the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing," holds true of a dictionary ; using it is the only means of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with its merits or defects. 
Dr. Andrews has, indeed, closely adhered to the leading 
principles of the original, and the principal alteration consists 
in condensing the quotations ; still, it requires time to judge 
of the correctness of the translation, as well as of the pro- 
priety of the alterations made. 

When Freund published, in 1834, the first volume of his 
dictionary, and, in his preface, laid down the principles on 
which he had proceeded in its construction, considerable 
interest was excited among the classical scholars of Germany, 
and some surprise was expressed at the comprehensiveness of 
his plan. The doubts entertained and expressed by compe- 
tent judges related less to his principles and plan, than to the 
possibility or probability of carrying them into successful exe- 
cution. The opinion in which the best judges are now pretty 
well agreed is, that however clearly Freund has conceived the 
ideal of a dictionary, his work itself is not so far in advance 
of what his predecessors have accomplished as to silence the 
demand for a new dictionary. The truth of the matter is, 
that the construction of a complete dictionary, satisfying the 
claims which, in the present condition of classical learning, 
may justly be made on such a work, exceeds the power and 
means of an individual scholar ; it requires the cooperation of 
several. Those who write for such a work will, in the first 
place, have to discuss and agree upon the principles on which 
it is intended to proceed, and this not only generally, but 
down to the minutest points. The next step will be to dis- 
tribute the whole field of Latin literature among the several 
laborers, each reading with the most critical care each author 
of his share, and extracting therefrom the words, their mean- 
ings, their uses, the places in which they occur, constantly 
regarding the principles which have been agreed upon, which 
in the end are to give to this huge and various mass of mate- 
rials a homogeneous character, and make it one work. As 
we have said, the collection of the material must be the result 
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of a thorough, critical reading of the authors themselves, not 
merely a consultation of their indices verborum. The third 
step of the proceeding is the arranging and digesting of this 
mass of materials. A moment's reflection will convince us 
that, even if the first and third duty may be performed by 
one person, the second exceeds the power of any one man, 
and Freund, in his preface, frankly acknowledges as much. 
The necessity of a proceeding of this kind is so fully recog- 
nized in Germany, that, at one of the annual meetings of 
philologists, — if our memory serves us right, it was at that 
held at Dresden, — an attempt was made to mature a plan. 
But every thing which requires the cooperation of many is 
difficult of execution, and the scheme was abandoned. One 
of the reasons, and probably one of the most influential, which 
renders scholars disinclined to enter upon a work requiring 
patient labor and unwearying perseverance, is the small chance 
of gaining a fame corresponding to their toil. 

While we thus endeavor to show that Freund has not, and 
indeed, could not, satisfy all the claims which are now made 
upon a Latin dictionary, we are far from undervaluing or 
denying his merits. Whatever may be his shortcomings, his 
work is still the best ; and Dr. Andrews, after resolving to 
furnish American classical scholars with a better dictionary 
than had hitherto existed, could not have made a better 
selection. 

No lexicographer has stated with more completeness and 
precision than Freund has done in his preface, — and we 
advise our readers most earnestly to peruse the whole of it, — 
what a dictionary should accomplish. Keeping the ideal, 
there sketched by Freund, before our minds, while we take a 
brief retrospect of what had previously been done in the field 
of classical lexicography, and more particularly in Latin lexi- 
cography, we shall in some measure be able to judge of the 
merits of Freund both by themselves, and in their relation to 
those of his predecessors. Freund declares it to be the object 
of Latin lexicography to set forth the nature of every single 
word of the Latin language during all the periods of its exist- 
ence, or, in one word, the history of every single word of the 
Latin language as long as it was the national language of the 
Roman people ; that is, from the earliest times to the fall of 
the West-Roman empire ; including even those words which, 
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though of foreign origin, have, by donning a Latin garb, 
become incorporated into the language, and obtained full citi- 
zenship. Thus, each article of the dictionary is a historical 
monograph of that word which is therein described. This 
history has to unfold the form or outer nature, and the 
meaning or inner nature, of the word. With regard to the 
form, Freund marks with precision the boundary between 
grammar and dictionary, clearly indicating how far the gram- 
matical element of a dictionary extends. Inasmuch as the 
greater portion of Latin words are derived from radical words, 
it is, secondly, the duty of the history of a word to indicate 
the root. This is i the etymological element. These twq 
elements, the grammatical and etymological, constitute the 
external history of the word. The internal history of a word 
consists in the exhibition of its meaning, and this constitutes, 
thirdly, the exegetical element of lexicography. Since many 
words resemble one another in their meaning, it is, fourthly, 
the duty of lexicography to compare and distinguish these 
meanings, which is the element of synonymy. Only a few 
words, forms of words, and meanings were in use at all 
periods of the existence of the Latin language. The history 
of a word must, therefore, fifthly, state to which time a word, 
or a form or meaning of a word belongs ; and this is the 
special historical or chronological element. The history of 
a word must, in the next place, sixthly, indicate in what style 
it was used, whether in poetry or prose, whether in higher or 
lower prose, whether as a technical term relating to religion, 
economy, rhetoric, philosophy, etc. This is the rhetorical 
element. It is, finally, seventhly, the province of the history 
of a word to state whether it was used frequently or seldom ; 
and this is the statistical element. Each article in a diction- 
ary is, therefore, a monograph of the particular word accord- 
ing to its inner and outer nature with reference to the seven 
elements above enumerated and explained. 

Without attempting to give a more particular account of 
the application of this theory of the seven elements to the 
construction of the dictionary, — a subject on which we refer 
our readers to the preface itself, — we must, for a moment, 
look at the manner in which the exegetical element, un- 
questionably the most important in a dictionary, has been 
treated. 
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The first principle laid down by Freund is this, — to con- 
sider among several meanings of a word that which is etymo- 
logically pointed out as its original meaning. Since the 
meaning indicated by etymology as the original one is natur- 
ally to be looked for in the earliest specimens of the language, 
Freund was led to consider these with special care. We will 
illustrate this point by a single example. The verb amittere 
has, in the age of Cicero and afterwards, almost exclusively the 
meaning to lose ; while the etymologically original meaning, 
to send away, is found in numberless instances in the earlier 
writers, especially Plautus and Terence. We would remark in 
this place that Freund, while mentioning among the earliest spe- 
cimens of the language the fragments of flie columna rosirata, 
seems to entertain no doubt of its genuineness ; at least, he 
says nothing on the subject, nor on the degree of authority 
attaching to it in the condition in which it has come down to 
us. The second principle is, to place in the order of mean- 
ings the proper one as the original before the tropical, as 
that which is derived ; and again to subdivide the notion or 
conception of the tropical meaning. The latter point is very 
well illustrated by the various meanings of the word arena. 
In selecting or forming an appropriate expression for each 
meaning, Freund did not consider it indispensable to do 
this by one word, thinking, very properly, that in many 
cases precision can be attained more effectually by a circum- 
locution. 

The next and very important point is, the arrangement of 
the passages quoted from writers in support of the definitions ; 
and Freund's rule has been to arrange them, with the excep- 
tion of the locus classicus, chronologically ; in the case of 
prose words or meanings, to place the proof-passages from 
poets after those from prose writers ; in the case of poetic 
expressions to observe the opposite arrangement ; and to 
avoid, or place last, passages from authors decidedly not 
genuine. 

The last point upon which we shall touch, in speaking of 
the exegetical element, relates to the mode of using the Latin 
authors themselves. We quote the words of Freund himself 
on this important subject : — 

" The Latin authors themselves are naturally the surest and 
richest mine for the lexicon. But as it would have been utterly 
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impossible to examine for lexicographical purposes, all the Latin 
authors, [and yet, until this is done, the material for a complete 
lexicon cannot be said to be collected,] from Livius Andronicus 
down to Jerome and Augustin, in unbroken series with equal 
thoroughness and, so to speak, at one heat, the author has made it 
his first object to examine the first or ante-classical period,* and 
hopes with the help of Providence gradually to advance further. 
For the Latinity of this period he had prepared six separate special 
lexicons, whose contents were, — 1. Earliest Latinity down to Plau- 
tus, 2. Latinity of Plautus to the exclusion of works falsely attri- 
buted to him ; 3. Latinity of Terence ; 4. Latinity of Lucretius ; 
5. Poetic fragments from the age of Plautus to that of Cicero ; 6. 
Latinity of the prose writers before Cicero. From these special- 
lexicons the passages of the greatest importance, and of which the 
reading was most to be relied upon, have been transferred to the 
pages of the present work." ..." But though the greater share 
of attention Was bestowed on the Latinity of the abovementioned 
period, still the periods succeeding it received that degree of notice 
which the harmonious union of the whole indispensably called for. 
The results of many years reading, for the purpose of lexico- 
graphy, have been put together in order to make the picture of 
the classical and post-classical usage, if not a striking likeness, at 
least a resemblance to the original." 

From this language of Freund it will be at once apparent, 
that what he has done, or attempted to do, for the ante-classi- 
cal literature of Rome, must be done for the classical and 
post-classical periods also, before we can in truth say that the 
materials are collected and in readiness. Freund says very 
truly, "that it would have been utterly impossible for himself 
alone, to examine for lexicographical purposes all the Latin 
authors from Livius Andronicus and Ennius down to Jerome 
and Augustin in unbroken series." Until this is done, we 
may have valuable additions to our existing lexicographical 
resources, but we cannot have a complete lexicon, constructed 
symmetrically, according to clear and well defined principles. 
We look upon Freund's lexicon as such an addition, and a 
very valuable one, too ; and we again express, in the name 



♦Freund means by this the earliest period, from the oldest fragments to Lucretius 
and Varro. He divides the body of Latin writings into three principal periods ; 1. 
ante-classical, from the oldest fragments to Lucretius and Varro; 2. classical, from 
Cicero and Caesar toTacilus, Suetonius, and the younger Pliny, inclusive ; 3. post- 
classical, from that time to the fifth century of our era. The classical Latinity is 
subdivided into Ciceronian, Augustan, and: post-Augustan. 
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of the classical students of America, our sincere acknowledg- 
ment to Dr. Andrews that, by his enterprise, labor, and per- 
severance, it has been rendered accessible to the students of 
this country. But truth and justice forbid us to represent 
that as complete and perfect which falls still short of com- 
pleteness and perfection. 

We now understand in some degree the relation which 
Freund's Lexicon bears to the author's own ideal, as sketched 
in his preface. The next thing is to ascertain the relation of 
Freund's labors to those of his predecessors, which we shall 
best accomplish by taking a brief survey of Latin lexicogra- 
phy. We should like to extend this survey over the entire 
field ; but our limited space obliges us to pass by in silence 
what the Romans themselves have done in the department of 
lexicography, and what has been done in it during the middle 
ages, until we come to the time when the revival of letters 
imparted to this branch of learning, as to many others, a new 
and vigorous impulse. We shall confine our survey, there- 
fore, to the more recent period of Latin lexicography, and 
begin it with an account of the labors of one of the founders of 
modern Latin lexicography, — one whose influence continued 
for more than two centuries, and whose labors are still re- 
garded, by classical scholars, with respect and admiration. 
We refer, of course, to Robert Stephanus. 

It cannot be our object to give a biography of this distin- 
guished man ; we shall merely touch upon those events of 
his life, a knowledge of which will enable us better to appre- 
ciate his lexicographical labors. It is well known that his 
national name was Robert Etienne. He was born in 1503, 
at Paris, and belonged, by birth, to the class of men, at that 
time considerable, who were at the same time scholars and 
printers, such as Aldus Manutius and his descendants in 
Venice, and Joh. Froben in Basle. His father's name was 
Henri Etienne, of course not to be confounded with that of 
the great Greek lexicographer, who was the son of Robert. 
When only nineteen years old, he managed the printing esta- 
blishment of his step-father, Simon de Collines. He early 
joined the party of the Reformation. By this act, as well 
as by the publication of a new edition of the New Testament, 
he aroused the hostility of the Sorbonne. He was yet quite 
young when he married Petronella, the daughter of a printer, 
7# 
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Jodocus Badius Ascansius, who understood Latin so well that 
she was able to teach it to her children and servants, so that 
there was no one in the household who could not talk Latin 
with fluency. Stephanus became the father of a numerous 
family, so that one of his biographers says humorously, and 
yet truly, inter librorum et liberorum partum minimum spa- 
tium interfu.it. Enjoying the favor and protection of Fran- 
cis L, he was by him, in 1539, appointed royal printer of 
Latin and Hebrew ; but notwithstanding the favor of this 
powerful patron, the persecutions of the Catholic party not 
only continued, but increased ; and when Francis died, Ste- 
phanus saw himself obliged, in 1552, to leave France and go 
to Geneva. Being himself a zealous Protestant, he naturally 
entered into friendly and even intimate relations with John 
Calvin, Theodore Beza, and other leading Reformers, the 
works of some of whom he printed. He formed a partner- 
ship with his kinsman, Conr. Badius, and after a most active 
and useful life, died the 7th of January, 1559, in his fifty- 
sixth year. He left three sons, Henry, Robert, and Francis, 
and a daughter, Catharine. 

At an early period of his life, in 1528, seeing the deficien- 
cies -of the lexicon of Calepinus, at that time the most exten- 
sively used, and influenced by the urgent solicitations of his 
friends, he undertook a revision of that work ; but soon be- 
coming convinced that a radical improvement was impossible, 
he at first endeavored to induce others to undertake the con- 
struction of a new dictionary ; but all declining the task, he 
undertook it himself. Led, we suppose, by a sound instinct, 
he commenced with a careful study of Plautus and Terence, 
those inexhaustible sources of genuine nervous Latinity. He 
extracted the words himself, and causing them to be arranged 
alphabetically, made them the basis of his dictionary. If he 
had continued this course, he would have furnished a work 
far superior to that which he actually published; but the 
remainder of the material was collected with less care and 
discrimination, with less original investigation, and chiefly by 
his assistants. After preparing two or three sheets, he sub- 
mitted them to several scholars, by whose encouragement he 
was stimulated to such a degree, that, in his eagerness to 
complete the work, he neglected his business and impaired 
his health. After the labor of nearly two years, the work 
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was published on the 29th of September, 1531. The expla- 
nations of the several words were, as Stephanus distinctly 
states, wholly derived from others, he adding the greater part 
of the French definitions. From these facts it is apparent, 
that the work was mainly a compilation, and too little care 
was exercised in excluding words, not only of the later 
period, but those which are altogether barbarous. The 
approbation called forth by the appearance of the work was 
not universal. Complaints were made that words were 
wanting, that Cicero, Varro, and other writers were incor- 
rectly quoted, that the quantity of syllables was not marked, 
and that proper names were omitted. The second edition, 
which appeared on the 18th of November, 1536, was greatly 
improved, in consequence both of the suggestions of scholars 
and his own continued reading of the best authors, especially 
Cicero, Caesar, Cato, Varro, Columella, Livy, Pliny, Martial, 
and others. Proper names, of which there had been but few 
in the first edition, were added ; also, many words omitted in 
the first edition. He again states that he has added nothing 
of his own to the explanations of the words. The French 
translations, the greater part of which were furnished by him, 
were retained. The third edition, and the last prepared by 
Stephanus, appeared on the 21st of May, 1543. This, 
while it gave evidence of continued improvement founded 
upon the extended and careful study of good authors, labored 
still under many defects, for which Stephanus is, in part only, 
responsible. Many of the best authors, not yet published, 
were accessible in manuscripts only ; the fragments of poets 
and historians, an important source of lexicography, were not 
yet collected ; and the lapidary inscriptions, a still richer and 
more important source, were not yet available, as was the 
case at a later period, chiefly through the labors of Gruter 
and others. The French definitions were, in this third edi- 
tion, omitted. The principal charge that can be brought 
against Stephanus himself, is a use, not sufficiently critical, of 
older and later commentators. The edition, prepared by 
Phil. Tinghyus, and published at Lyons, in 1573, in four 
volumes, is usually considered the most complete ; but it was 
rather an enlargement than an improvement, accumulating 
many things which do not belong into a dictionary. 

The number of dictionaries honestly or dishonestly built 
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upon, or derived from, the work of Stephanus is very large. 
Of the latter class, — we mean those whose editors had not the 
honesty to acknowledge that their materials were derived 
from Stephanus, — were the Thesaurus Lingua Latince, sive 
Forum Romanum, published in Basle, in 1576, by Ccelius 
Secundus Curio, apparently a better and more honest Protest- 
ant than lexicographer; and the Promptuarium of Theodo- 
sius Trebellius, published in the lifetime of Stephanus, and 
complained of by him. 

In enumerating some of the more important legitimate suc- 
cessors of Stephanus, who acknowledged their indebtedness 
to him, we come, after mentioning a Latin-German dictionary 
by Joh. Fries, which proved so acceptable that it was re- 
printed more than ten times, and the Gazaphylacium Latir 
nitatis, by G. Matth. Koenig, to a series of able English lexi- 
cographers, the leader of whom is Thomas Elliot, who pub- 
lished his dictionary, called Bibliotheca Eliotce, in 1541. 
He was a friend of Thomas More, and died in 1546. Elliot's 
dictionary was again edited, in 1552, by Thomas Cooper, 
who added many words and phrases, apparently, however, 
not derived from original investigation, but from R. Stephanus 
and Joh. Fries. About thirty years later, in 1584, Cooper 
published a lexicon of his own, in folio, at London : Thesau- 
rus Lingua Romance et Britannicce tarn accurate congestus, ut 
nihil fere in eo desiderari possit, quod vel Latine complecta- 
tur amplissimus Stephani Thesaurus, vel Anglice totius aucta 
Eliotce Bibliotheca, opera et industria Thomce Cooperi, 
Magdalenensis. Cooper preferred, even at the expense of 
space, to give a full and various translation of each word, 
because in many instances a single English word is not an 
adequate rendering of a Latin term. He furnished many 
passages to show what epithets and adverbs might be pro- 
perly and elegantly joined to nouns and verbs ; he mentioned 
the gender, declension, conjugation, accent, and derivation of 
each word. The authorities were given, but unfortunately, 
in general only, without a particular designation of the pas- 
sages. Cooper rose high in the church. From being Fellow 
of Magdalen College in Oxford, he became Dean of Glou- 
cester, Bishop of Lincoln, and then of Winchester. He died 
the 20th of April, 1594. 

These two patriarchs of Latin lexicography in England, 
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Elliot and Cooper, were followed by a crowd of others, 
Thomas Thomas, Philemon Holland, John Rider,* arid Fran- 
cis Holyoke together with his son, Thomas, and grandson, 
Charles Holyoke, Adam Littleton, and, above all, the Lingua 
Romance, Dictionarium luculentum novum sive Dictionarium 
Cantabrigiense ; which appeared at Cambridge in 1693, and 
was, for many years, considered a standard work. While 
most of the preceding dictionaries had paid a disproportionate 
attention to the English-Latin part, this returned to the right 
path, and deserves particular attention for the original studies 
which its authors, who are not named, made for this purpose. 
The writers thus specially examined by them were Lucretius, 
Terence, Caesar, Phsedms, and Petronius. Tlie editors fol- 
lowed the second edition of R. Stephanus, and, what gives 
peculiar interest to their work, used a manuscript collection, 
made by John Milton, in three folios, from the best and purest 
Roman authors. They also availed themselves of the In- 
dices of the Delphin editions, indicated the construction of 
verbs, rejected incorrect or impure words, and distinguished 
poetic ones from others. All this shows that the Cambridge 
dictionary was a great improvement upon Littleton, and all 
previous dictionaries, as regards the mode both of collecting 
the material and elaborating the single articles. 

Before turning to the other Continental lexicographers, 
who may be considered as followers of R. Stephanus, it will, 
perhaps, be most convenient, to finish this brief enumeration 
of English lexicographers. The London edition of Stephanus, 
published in 1735 by Edmund Law, John Taylor, Thomas 
Johnson, and Sandys Hutchinson, holds deservedly a high 
rank, combining the excellencies of Stephanus and Faber. 
The preface, the Latinity of which is not as pure and correct 
as might be desired and justly expected from scholars, con- 
tains a sketch of Latin lexicography, beginning with the Ca- 
tholicon. The editors, while stating that nothing more was 
expected of them than a revision of the Lyons' edition of 
Stephanus which enjoyed at that time an exaggerated fame, 
insinuate, that, left to their own judgment, they would have 
introduced more radical improvements. 



* Rider was the first to place the English-Latin part before the Latin-English, an 
arrangement afterwards imitated by Ainsworth. 
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Nearly simultaneously with the last mentioned London 
edition of Stephanus, in 1736, appeared the first edition of 
Ainsworth. Ainsworth was bom in September, 1660, near 
Manchester, educated at Bolton, and afterwards employed 
there as teacher. At a later time, he kept a boarding school in 
London, at Bethnal Green, and then in several other places. 
Having by this means acquired a moderate fortune, he retired, 
and died April 4th, 1743. The plan of a new dictionary 
was not original with him, but suggested by others. As was 
natural in a man who had been the greater part of his life a 
classical teacher of English youths, he had a limited educa- 
tional object in view in preparing his dictionary ; and this 
sufficiently accounts for the shortcomings of his work. He 
wished to furnish the pupils of classical schools in England 
with the means of acquiring the faculty of writing the Latin 
language with purity and propriety. While we cheerfully 
acknowledge, nay, indeed maintain, that no one can be said 
to understand a language which he is not able to write, the 
faculty of writing Latin, and especially of constructing Latin 
verses, must not merely be a mechanical accomplishment, but 
both the result and means of penetrating deeply into the spirit 
as well as the forms of the language. Several of the prede- 
cessors of Ainsworth, influenced undoubtedly, like him, by 
the peculiar method of English schools, — John Rider, for 
instance, — pursued the same path with the same limited ob- 
ject. It is natural that Ainsworth, having this aim, should 
treat with special care the English-Latin part ; and he takes 
a great deal of credit to himself for furnishing a translation 
not only for all English words, but for many English phrases. 
He states with great distinctness his object in preparing the 
Latin-English part : " The Latin-classical part, being de- 
signed partly for the interpretation of the classical writers, 
and partly as a standard for the Latin tongue, ought to con- 
tain all words found in any good edition of the several Latin 
authors generally allowed to be classical, distinguishing those 
which rarely occur, or are only read in authors of an inferior 
class, or in the poets, from those which are undoubtedly 
classical, and used by good writers in prose ; together with 
their etymologies, as far as they can be fixed with any cer- 
tainty or good probability, and an exact and clear interpreta- 
tion of all their different senses, ranged in their due order, 
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beginning with those nearest their originals ; as also the pro- 
per vouchers or authorities for every sense so given." This 
shows that Ainsworth had, within the limits of his scope, a 
very high ideal ; the defects of his work, therefore, ate gene- 
rally defects of execution rather than of his plan. His criti- 
cisms of his principal predecessors, Littleton and the Cam- 
bridge Dictionary, are in accordance with his principles, and 
so far just. The principle of arranging the significations, 
and which he claims as entirely new, "beginning with that 
signification which cometh nearest to the etymology of the 
word, where that is known, and proceeding gradually to 
those which are more remote from the original sense, though 
sometimes the most usual," is certainly a great step in the 
right direction. 

He acknowledges, in general, that he had the Thesaurus 
of Stephanus and other good dictionaries before him, but he 
does not state more particularly how much he owes to them, 
and how much to his own reading. He had evidently read 
much with a view to the preparation of a dictionary ; but we 
should like to have a more particular account of his proceed- 
ing, in order to judge fairly and correctly of his own labors. 
Here is undoubtedly the weak point of the work. His mode 
of quoting, in many instances, proves that he has not read 
entire authors for the purpose of collecting his materials, but 
has obtained them from other dictionaries, endeavoring, how- 
ever, to verify them. He acknowledges the advantage he 
has derived from the indices of the Delphin editions and 
others ; but indices are a very insufficient source from which 
to draw the materials for a dictionary. If we add to this, 
that it was not a part of his original plan to quote the author- 
ities, but an improvement on that plan, and a very essential 
one, suggested and made by his associate in the work, S. 
Patrick, the reader will see that Ainsworth's notion of this 
part of a dictionary, at least, was yet very humble. While 
we thus, with frankness, point out the imperfections of the work 
of Ainsworth, when measured by a more perfect standard, 
we think he had a perfect right to say at the close of his 
preface : " But this I hope will not be denied me by compe- 
tent judges, that the method taken herein is the best plan 
towards a complete Latin dictionary that hath yet appeared 
in our language." 
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For the second edition, which appeared in 1746, after the 
death of Ainsworth, Dr. S. Patrick read on purpose the works 
of Livy, Silius Italicus, Corn. Celsus, Columella, and others, 
granting thus that the important task of collecting by careful 
personal research the materials for the dictionary, had been 
very inadequately performed. The third edition, being called 
for before the necessary preparations for it were made, Dr. 
Patrick having in the mean time died, was merely a reprint of 
the second. The fourth, which appeared in 1752, was pre- 
pared by Mr. William Young, with additions by Professor 
Wood, of Gresham College, who had already made some 
contributions to the second. 

Having thus completed our brief review of the principal 
English lexicographers, we have to mention two more distin- 
guished men who may, to some extent, be considered as fol- 
lowers of R. Stephanus. The first of them is Basilius Faber, 
born in 1520, in Sorau. He studied in Wittenberg, and was 
afterwards successively rector of the Gymnasia at Nordhausen 
and Erfurt, at which latter place he died in 1576. He pub- 
lished, in 1571, his Thesaurus Eruditionis Scholastics. As 
the title indicates, it was not a lexicon of the language merely, 
but of antiquities. He possessed a better and more philo- 
sophical knowledge of the Latin language than Stephanus, 
and his work, still of use to scholars, is full of the most valu- 
able observations. His sons, Philip and Christopher Faber, 
prepared a new edition in 1587. This was succeeded by a 
series of editions, prepared by different scholars, by Paul 
Frank, Aug. Buchner, Jac. Thomasius, Christ. Cellarius, 
Andr. Stubel, and finally, by Joh. Matth. Gesner, in 1726. 
Gesner was born in 1691, in Roth, in the principality of 
Anspach, studied at Jena, was successively teacher at 
Weimar, Anspach, Leipsic, and finally professor at Goettingen, 
where he died in 1761. The influence which he exercised, 
particularly in the last office, upon classical studies and a 
proper mode of pursuing them, was highly beneficial. The 
labor which Gesner bestowed upon this edition of Faber's 
Thesaurus was an excellent preparation for his undertaking a 
new edition of the Thesaurus of Stephanus. He, at first, 
intended to make the London edition of 1735 the basis ; but 
he soon discovered that it would be easier and more satisfac- 
tory to collect the materials himself, and thus his work was 
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essentially an original one. It was one of his leading objects 
to condense the work into a smaller bulk, an object which 
the English editors had desired, but were unable to accom- 
plish. He entered at once upon an extensive course of read- 
ing for the purpose. The work being destined neither for 
beginners, nor for Germany only, but for scholars of all coun- 
tries, he omitted the German definitions. He paid considera- 
ble attention to the subject, which even at present is far from 
being in a satisfactory condition, of determining the precise 
meaning of the names of animals, plants, and minerals. If 
he had occasion to refer to authors whom he had not read, 
and had any doubt, he examined the context of the passage, 
in the best editions, and thus detected many errors of his 
predecessors. One great object of his was to transfer the 
general observations on peculiarities of language from the best 
commentators to his Thesaurus, which thus became the depo- 
sitor}' of the labors of the best classical scholars. He did not 
conceal that he left some points unsettled, sometimes because 
no doubt had arisen in his own mind, sometimes from want 
of time for pursuing an inquiry, being hurried by the printer. 
The Latinity of Gesner is excellent, far superior to that of 
the editors of the London edition of Stephanus, and entirely 
free from the many grammatical mistakes which disfigure the 
style of the latter. The work to which he had devoted the 
spare time of twelve years appeared in 1749, under the title, 
Novus Lingua et Eruditionis Romana Thesaurus. 

The consideration of the labors of Gesner has brought us 
to the modern period of Latin lexicography, and we shall 
now proceed to give a brief account of the greatest Latin 
lexicographer and his labors ; we mean Forcellini. The 
events of his life are so extremely unimportant that we can 
despatch the account of them in a few words. Egidio For- 
cellini was born the 26th of August, 1688, in a village near 
Padua. The poverty of his parents prevented for some time 
his attendance upon a school, and he was, therefore, some- 
what advanced in age when he was admitted into the semi- 
nary of Padua, then under the direction of Facciolati. The 
latter, having been solicited by the Cardinal Cornelius, Bishop 
of Padua, to undertake a revision of the dictionary of Cale- 
pinus, which seems to have been still chiefly used in Italy at 
that time, nearly two hundred years after the publication of 
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Stephanus's Thesaurus, he did so with the aid of his young 
pupil Forcellini, who performed the principal part of the 
labor. This undertaking, which was commenced the 13th 
of April, 1715, and occupied them four years, convinced 
Facciolati of the insufficiency of the work of Calepinus, and 
suggested to him, in 1718, the idea of an independent dic- 
tionary. Here, too, the principal work was done by Forcel- 
lini. He spent three years and a half on the letter A. ; 
and had not advanced far in the work, when the death of 
Cardinal Cornelius caused an interruption. Forcellini was, 
in 1724, appointed rector of the school at Ceneda, but re- 
turned, in 1731, to Padua. During these seven years, the 
work seems to have been completely stopped. Favored by 
the Cardinal Rizzonico, and still aided by the advice of his 
teacher Facciolati, Forcellini devoted himself henceforth 
almost uninterruptedly to the completion of his great work. 
He recommenced the work on the 13th of April, 1731, and 
proceeded sedulously until 1742. Being then appointed 
Confessarius clericorum, his progress was, in consequence of 
his official duties, somewhat retarded. Being after nine years, 
in 1751, relieved from that office, chiefly through the kind 
intervention of Cardinal Rizzonico, he completed his labors 
about two years later, on the 21st of February, 1753. A 
few weeks later, on the 4th of June, he commenced the 
revision of the work, which he finished in two years, on the 
9th of April, 1755. The copying of the manuscript com- 
menced soon after the beginning of the revision, on the 3d of 
December, 1753, by Ludovico Violato, and was finished on 
the 13th of November, 1761. Forcellini did not live to see 
the printing of his work completed ; he died on the 4th of 
April, 1768, in his eightieth year. It is touching to see the 
patient unflinching devotion with which this learned, simple- 
hearted, and pure-minded man bestowed his learning, his 
labor, and the greater part of a long life upon this one work, 
and to hear him say, adolescens manum admovi ; senex, dum 
perficerem, factus sum. However valuable the counsel and 
suggestions of Facciolati may have been, the yfork is essen- 
tially the labor of Forcellini ; and Facciolati himself says so, 
on the 13th of January, 1756, after the completion of the 
revision of the manuscript : Tandem per varios casus, quos 
nihil attinet commemorare, ad calcem ventum est, vixque ego in 
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plerasque Uterus quippiam contuli prater consilium. Prin- 
ceps hujus operis conditor atque adeo unus Forcellinus est. 
He uses even stronger language in another edition of the 
same letter : Vicoque ego in plerasque voces quippiam contuli 
prater consilium, in multas autem ne consilium quidem. The 
work was published three years after the author's death, 
and fifty-three years after its first conception, in 1771, in four 
volumes. 

Let us now, for a moment at least, glance at the work 
itself, and the principles and rules which guided Forcellini in 
its construction. With regard to the collection of the words, 
he aimed at completeness ; in the case of authors where he 
was not aided by indices, he went through them himself; and 
besides the works of the ancient grammarians, he availed 
himself of six or seven collections of lapidary inscriptions and 
coins. In the examination of inscriptions he proved himself a 
remarkably keen critic. Although he could not avail himself 
of Scipionis Maffeii Ars Critica Lapidaria, which appeared 
in 1765, after the completion of the dictionary, and had a 
judgment naturally too well balanced to carry his skepticism 
as far as that clever and ingenious writer, he rejected many 
inscriptions which had gained admittance into the Thesaurus 
of Gruter. On the other hand, the same scrupulous care 
enabled him to vindicate, from the same source, the Latinity 
of many words. He paid proper attention to orthography, 
following the best writers on the subject, as well as the inscrip- 
tions and coins ; and in case of difference, he stated, with 
reasons, which mode he considered the best. On the subject 
of etymology he used great caution, seeing that even Varro 
was mistaken in many of his etymologies ; if the etymology 
of a word was probable, or not too far fetched, he mentioned 
it. Grammatical points are properly attended to ; the de- 
clension or conjugation of each noun or verb is marked, as 
also the gender of nouns, the government or construction of 
verbs, which words are complete or defective in their gram- 
matical forms, and which are obsolete, or in good use. 

As he aimed at completeness in collecting all really Latin 
words, so he endeavored to give all the significations in which 
each was used. The heaviest charge which can, perhaps, 
be brought against Forcellini, is the want of a clear, intelligi- 
ble principle in arranging the several meanings of a word. 
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He followed, apparently, in each case such an order as 
seemed good to him. A consequence of this defect is, that 
frequently the reader, not knowing from a fixed principle 
previously explained where to look for a particular significa- 
tion, is obliged to look through an entire article in order to 
find a single signification. But while justice requires us to 
acknowledge this defect, it also obliges us to declare that the 
manner in which each word and each meaning of a word is 
supported by one authority or several is such, that Forcellini 
has far excelled his predecessors, and has left but little to his 
successors to add. He quotes no passage as an authority 
which he- has not "himself examined in its connection, and 
quotes so much of it that the reader can judge for himself. 
When it became necessary to quote fragments, he mentioned 
where he obtained them, and what grammarian had preserved 
them. He prefers to omit an authority, however plausible, 
rather than give as certain what really is not certain. His 
mode of citation is very accurate, and, in order to prevent all 
misunderstanding, he goes so far as to give a list of the edi- 
tions used by him. In arranging his authorities he observes 
this order; he quotes first the writers of the golden age, 
adding such older ones as may be extant ; then the writers 
of succeeding ages, and, for the sake of completeness, even 
writers of the latest age, lutei scriptores. He does not seem 
to have been aware of a better and more philosophical reason 
in favor of this course, namely, that, by tracing the history of 
a word through all its stages of development, we see its decline 
and end as well as its period of youth, bloom, and vigor. 
However extensive was his knowledge of history and antiqui- 
ties in all their branches, he did not, in his explanations of 
matters of fact or science, disdain to avail himself of the 
learning of others ; for instance, of Julius Pontadera concern- 
ing Frontinus, Vegetius, and Vitruvius, and of Giambattista 
Morgagni in matters of surgery. 

From this short account of Forcellini's work it will appear 
that he possessed almost every qualification of a lexicogra- 
pher, — profound and extensive learning, keen penetration, 
sound judgment, indefatigable industry. If he has any de- 
fect, it is one belonging to the time rather than himself; we 
mean the want of a more philosophical spirit in viewing and 
treating language and its phenomena. This deficiency has 
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been supplied. Modern philology is eminently distinguished 
for the philosophical spirit with which its labors are carried 
on; and it is only necessary to read Freund's preface to 
perceive the effect of this philosophical spirit upon lexico- 
graphy. 

We cannot close this sketch of Latin lexicography without 
adverting for a few moments to a man whose work was for 
many years more extensively used than any other of the 
kind. Imm. J. Gerh. Scheller was born on the 22d of 
March, 1735, in Ihlow, a village in Lower Lusatia, received 
his school education in Apolda, Eisenberg, and Leipsic 
(Thomas school,) and studied philology and theology in 
Leipsic from 1757 to 1760. He was appointed, in 1761, 
rector of the school in Liibbe, and in 1771, of that of Brieg, 
where he remained to his death, July 5th, 1803. After pub- 
lishing a smaller lexicon, he formed the plan of a larger one, 
which should enable students to dispense with all commenta- 
ries. This bold declaration, together with his attacks upon 
philologists, commentators, and other lexicographers, was a 
painful but striking illustration of the superciliousness, self- 
sufficiency, and conceit so rife among the scholars of Ger- 
many at that time. His animadversions on Gesner, in parti- 
cular, show much more temper than judgment, and are far 
from being fair. Notwithstanding this evil spirit, he was a 
man of great learning, and furnished a useful work. The 
preface, to the first edition, published in 1783, though long, 
does not give as much information on the principles which he 
observed in the construction of his work as we could desire. 
From a passage of his preface to the second edition, which 
appeared in 1788, we are led to think that Scheller, taught 
probably by the experience gained in preparing the first edi- 
tion, had come to the conclusion that the making of a perfect 
dictionary, satisfying all demands which can be made on such 
a work, exceeds the power of one man, and requires the 
cooperation of several. An examination of the work itself, 
especially in the shape which it has in the third edition, pub- 
lished in 1803, frequently suggests the suspicion that Scheller 
is indebted for much that is contained in his dictionary to 
Forcellini ; and yet Forcellini is not once mentioned. If the 
suspicion be well founded, the conduct of Scheller is certainly 
a remarkable instance of gross disingenuousness and plagia- 
8* 
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rism ; if it be unfounded, the coincidence between the two 
works is equally remarkable. No slight testimony to the 
excellency of Scheller's work is to be found in the fact that, 
after the appearance of the second edition, the great, scholar 
Ruhnken in Holland caused a translation of it into Dutch to 
be made. 

This dictionary of Scheller's appeared in seven volumes, 
five containing the Latin-German part, and two the German- 
Latin. For the benefit of younger students, he published a 
smaller dictionary, an abstract of the larger one, which was 
repeatedly reprinted, and had a very large circulation. Seve- 
ral of the later editions of this smaller lexicon were prepared 
by G. H. Lunemann, rector of the gymnasium at Goettingen, 
where he died in 1830, a pupil of G. F. Grotefend. Its im- 
provements from edition to edition were so steady that in the 
seventh, 1831, the last prepared by Lunemann, it had be- 
come one of the most perfect works of the kind. It deserves 
the more notice among us as it is, for the most part, the ori- 
ginal of Leverett's translation. 

Neither the character of this Journal nor the space allotted 
to this subject allow us to enter upon a detailed examination 
of Dr. Andrews's translation, even if the shortness of the 
time which has elapsed since its publication had permitted 
us to make as thorough and careful an examination as such a 
work deserves. The merit of introducing to our scholars so 
useful a work, and the general excellency of the execution, 
are so great, that a few defects arising from misapprehension 
or oversight call scarcely for any notice. They are, as far 
as our observation extends, such as canbe easily remedied in 
succeeding editions, which will undoubtedly be soon called for. 
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Ma. Coi/ton should remember, that if a book be intended 
to advocate a particular measure or course of policy, the 



